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Strategy ,  the  use  of  engagements  for  the  object  of  war. 

-Carl  von  Clausewitz 

The  objective  sought— an  effect  on  the  war  as  a  whole-determines  if  a 
target  or  attack  is  strategic.  Similarly,  the  enemy  reaction  determines 
whether  an  attack  has  strategic  results. 


I N  TH  E  YEARS  si  nee  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  American 
airmen  have  justified  their 
independence  largely  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  mission  of 
strategic  bombardment.  They 
argued  that  only  the  re¬ 
sources  and  flexibility  inherent  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  service  could  mass  the  requisite 
force  to  defeat  an  enemy  without  recourse 
to  ground  troops.  Unfortunately,  this  zeal¬ 
ous  advocation  of  Douhet-style  airpower  has 
caused  a  misunderstanding  among  many  Air 
Force  professionals  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
aerial  strategy.  We  have  truncated  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  strategic  airpower  to  such  a  degree 
that  to  many  people  it  now  equates  to  strate¬ 
gic  bombardment,  whether  that  concept  im¬ 
plies  the  mass  destruction  of  German  and 
Japanese  cities  in  World  War  II,  or  the  more 
recent  surgical  attacks  on  Iraq  during  the 
Gulf  War.  In  either  case,  limiting  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  strategic  airpower  to  bombardment 
missions  prevents  us  from  fully  exploiting 
the  vast  range  of  alternatives  available  in  aer¬ 
ial  combat.  To  take  advantage  of  these  op¬ 
portunities,  we  must  redefine  strategic 
airpower  in  terms  of  what  an  air  force  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  overall  war  effort.  The  Luft¬ 
waffe  and  the  US  Army  Air  Corps  (USAAC) 
of  early  World  War  II  each  offer  an  example 
of  an  air  force  which  accepted  and  appreci¬ 
ated  this  broader  context. 

Few  airmen  or  historians  have  recognized 
the  strategic  nature  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  World 


—Air  Force  Manual  (AFM)l-l, 

Basic  A  erospace  D  octri  n  e 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
(1992) 

War  II  doctrine.  Fewer  still  have  allowed  that 
contemporary  USAAC  officers  appreciated 
this  doctrine.  Instead,  most  postwar  histori¬ 
ans  noted  the  conspicuous  absence  of  a 
heavy  bomber  fleet  in  the  Luftwaffe’s  inven¬ 
tory  and  concluded  that  it  had  been 
equipped  primarily  for  use  in  a  tactical  and 
close  air  support  role.1  In  a  similar  vein, 
independence-minded  American  airmen 
pointed  to  their  own  successes  with  aerial 
bombardment  and  condemned  Luftwaffe  of¬ 
ficers  for  their  lack  of  vision. 

In  actuality,  although  Luftwaffe  strate¬ 
gists  appreciated  the  merits  of  aerial  attacks 
against  centers  of  population  and  produc¬ 
tion,  they  tempered  their  zeal  for  strategic 
bombing  with  a  sophisticated  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  country's  overall  strategic  situa¬ 
tion.  This  insight  allowed  them  to  develop  a 
flexible  doctrine  that  enabled  them  to  devise 
operational  plans  with  several  different  and 
complementary  aerial  missions  throughout 
the  first  year  of  World  War  II.  Although 
these  missions  did  not  necessarily  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  prewar  American  concept  of 
strategic  attack,  USAAC  officers  recognized 
that  they  did  have  a  profoundly  strategic  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  outcome  of  the  fighting. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1939, 
the  US^AC  scrambled  to  collect  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  regarding  the  tactics 
and  technology  of  the  belligerents.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  USAAC  wanted  to  know  what 
missions  had  been  assigned  to  the  Luft¬ 
waffe,  how  it  carried  out  these  missions,  and 
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Doctrinal  disputes  over  the  proper  employment  of  the  Junkers  Ju.87  (Stuka)  divided  the  Luftwaffe's  general  staff  dur¬ 
ing  1938-39. 


how  the  Third  Reich  executed  the  command 
and  control  of  its  air  forces.  This  scrutiny  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  number  of  reports  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  doctrine  of  the  Luftwaffe. 
Evaluating  these  estimates  illuminates  the 
nature  of  this  doctrine  during  the  opening 
stages  of  the  war  and  provides  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  basis  of  American  opin¬ 
ions  of  it. 

One  valuable  piece  of  operational  intelli¬ 
gence  possessed  by  the  USA  AC  was  Luft¬ 
waffe  Manual  16,  The  Conduct  of  Aerial 
Warfare.  Published  in  1936,  this  regulation 
provided  American  officers  a  synopsis  of  the 
interwar  Luftwaffe’s  employment  theories. 
Although  some  observers  have  interpreted 
this  manual  as  &/idence  of  an  "overwhelm¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  tactical  rather  than  strategic 
bombing,"2  its  authors  obviously  intended 
to  highlight  theflexibility  of  airpower. 


The  manual  began  with  an  unequivocal 
statement:  "Air  power  carries  the  war  right 
into  the  heart  of  enemy  country  from  the 
moment  war  breaks  out.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  enemy's  fighting  power  and  of 
the  people’swill  to  resist."3  Still,  the  manual 
did  not  call  for  the  exclusive  use  of  strategic 
bombardment.  Consistent  with  the  German 
military's  traditional  emphasis  on  adapta¬ 
tion,  it  stated  that  "the  nature  of  the  enemy, 
the  time  of  year,  the  structure  of  his  land, 
the  character  of  his  people  as  well  as  one’s 
own  military  capabilities”4  should  dictate 
the  use  of  airpower.  Their  country's  geo¬ 
graphical  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
was  historically  a  paramount  concern  to 
German  strategic  planners.  Consequently, 
the  Luftwaffe  did  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
of  strategic  bombing  that  advocated  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  aerial  bombardment  against 
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an  enemy's  homeland.5  Such  a  strategy 
would  doom  Germany  to  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  land  army  long  before  the  air 
offensive  had  any  effect.6 

Nonetheless,  the  Luftwaffe  continued  to 
support  strategic  bombing  operations,  al¬ 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mis¬ 
sions  In  1937,  for  example,  the  Luftwaffe 
began  work  on  a  new  two-engine  bomber, 
the  Heinkel  He.177,  thinking  that  it  would 
have  the  requisite  operational  radius  to  fill 
the  gap  in  force  structure  created  by  the  lack 
of  long-range  bombardment  aircraft  in  the 
early  1940s.7  Doctrinal  disputes  over  the 
proper  employment  of  the  Junkers  Ju.87 
(Stuka)  divided  the  Luftwaffe’s  general  staff 
during  1938-39.  Officers  argued  over 
whether  the  air  force  should  use  the  Stuka 
against  tactical  or  strategic  targets.  Eventu¬ 
ally  they  compromised,  deciding  that,  de¬ 
spite  its  limited  range  and  bomb  load,  the 
dive-bomber  could  perform  missions  of  ei¬ 
ther  type.8 

As  the  Luftwaffe's  capabi I  iti es  grew,  Thi rd 
Reich  officials  found  in  it  an  extremely  in¬ 
timidating  saber  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
rattle  in  order  to  reinforce  their  diplomacy. 
A  carefully  staged  plan  of  strategic  deception 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  world  a  vision  of 
the  Luftwaffe  as  an  omnipotent  force  capa¬ 
ble  of  striking  anywhere  in  Europe.9  Cou¬ 
pled  with  the  aggressive  nature  of  the  Third 
Reich's  foreign  policy  during  the  1930s,  it 
caused  considerable  concern  among  Ameri¬ 
can  military  officers.  In  an  effort  to  evaluate 
the  threat  posed  by  German  airpower,  the 
USA  AC  began  a  series  of  annual  air  reports 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  Luftwaffe's  capa¬ 
bilities.10 

The  1939  air  report  was  completed  before 
the  German  invasion  of  Poland.  Based  pri¬ 
marily  on  compilations  of  air  attache  notes, 
this  document  accurately  described  the  Ger¬ 
man  air  force’s  doctrine.  The  section  de¬ 
voted  to  operations  began  with  an 
affirmation  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  status:  "The 
German  war  doctrine  is  predicated  on  the 
possession  of  an  independent  Air  Force." 
The  report  then  outlined  the  categories  of  air 
operations  for  which  the  Luftwaffe  had  pre¬ 


pared.  Significantly,  the  authors  chose  to 
"us[e]  the  German  terminology"  when  list¬ 
ing  these  missions.  In  addition  to  planes  fit¬ 
ted  for  service  as  reconnaissance, 
dive-bombing,  and  pursuit,  they  noted  that 
the  Luftwaffe  possessed  aircraft  for  both 
"medium  attack  (fast  bombers)"  and  "heavy 
attack  (night  bombers)."11 


The  Luftwaffe  emphasized  opera¬ 
tions  independent  of  the  army,  in¬ 
cluding  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  air  force,  interdiction  of  lines 
of  supply  and  communications,  and 
strategic  bombardment 


The  Air  Corps  needed  the  parenthetical 
clarification  due  to  the  lack  of  dedicated  at¬ 
tack  aircraft  in  its  own  inventory.  However, 
this  dual  categorization  also  reflects  the  in¬ 
herent  flexibility  of  1939  Luftwaffe  air  doc¬ 
trine.  Recognition  of  this  pliability  emerged 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  report. 
"The  [German]  Air  Force  is  prepared  and  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  army  and  navy  coopera¬ 
tion  units"  in  the  form  of  ground— attack 
aircraft,  including  both  the  Junkers  Ju.87 
Stuka  and  two-engine  bombers-specifically, 
thej  unkersj  u.88  and  the  Dornier  Do. 17. 12  I  n 
addition,  the  report  noted  that  the  Luftwaffe 
emphasized  operations  independent  of  the 
army,  including  the  destruction  of  the  en¬ 
emy  air  force,  interdiction  of  lines  of  supply 
and  communications,  and  strategic  bombard¬ 
ment.  Specific  targets  included  "all  the  en¬ 
emy  establishments  and  equipment  of 
importance  to  the  conduct  of  war,  especially 
airplane  fields  and  aircraft  on  the  ground  .  . 
.  military  supply  centers,  road  and  railway 
constructions,  centers  of  traffic  and  commu¬ 
nications  .  .  .  [and  the]  armament  and  air¬ 
craft  industry."13 

According  to  the  report,  the  Luftwaffe  an¬ 
ticipated  using  three  methods  of  bombard¬ 
ment  to  achieve  these  objectives:  high- 
altitude  horizontal,  low-altitude  horizontal, 
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and  dive-bombing.  The  report  however,  did 
recognize  that  "the  German  viewpoint  holds 
the  low  altitude  generally  more  effective 
than  the  high  altitude  horizontal  bombing. 
Greater  accuracy,  at  the  expense  of  reduced 
bomb  penetration,  is  claimed."  Luftwaffe 
doctrine  favored  using  dive-bombing 
"against  concentrated  or  small,  important 
objectives.”  Additionally,  it  recognized  that 
although  the  Germans  considered  night 
bombardment,  they  agreed  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  opinion  that  it  had  at  best,  a  limited  ef¬ 
fect.  "[T]he  night  attack  [is]  being 
considered  [by  the  Luftwaffe]  primarily  as  a 
disrupting  operation  for  complementary  use 
with  day  attacks."14 

The  U£AAC  realized  that  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  had  "provided  [the  Luftwaffe]  a  practi¬ 
cal  school  of  training  of  inestimable  value." 
Indeed,  Wolfram  von  Richthofen— com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  Condor,  sent  by  the 
Third  Reich  to  Gen  Francisco  Franco’s  ai d — 
quickly  realized  the  inadequacy  of  the  Luft¬ 


waffe’s  training  manuals  with  regard  to  air- 
support  missions.  In  March  1937,  for  the 
first  time,  single-seat,  single-engine  Heinkel 
He.51s  were  used  in  a  ground-support  role. 
The  success  of  this  raid,  which  effectively 
paralyzed  the  ground  troops  it  targeted, 
caught  Richthofen's  attention.  He  soon  de¬ 
vised  a  primitive  system  of  air-ground 
support  reminiscent  of  his  background  experi¬ 
ence  in  World  War  I.  Despite  initial  skepti¬ 
cism  on  the  part  of  the  Luftwaffe  High 
Command,15  Richthofen's  operations  "proved 
that  bombers  were  extremely  effective  when 
used  against  enemy  troop  concentrations, 
strong-points,  and  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.”16  This  experience  led  directly  to  the 
creation  of  air  divisions  within  th eLuftflot- 
ten.  Although  the  air  fleets  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  a  particular  land-based  area  of 
responsibility,  "these  changes  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  Air 
Force  and  reduce  its  ties  to  fixed  geographi¬ 
cal  or  administrative  commands.”17 


During  the  ground-support  phase  of  operations,  the  Luftwaffe  concentrated  on  interdicting  enemy  supply  and  com¬ 
munications. 
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Observations  in  the  report  clearly  cor¬ 
roborate  the  thesis  that  USAAC  officers  rec¬ 
ognized  the  validity  of  most  of  the 
Luftwaffe's  doctrinal  concepts.  For  instance, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  congruence  existed 
between  the  Luftwaffe’s  and  the  USAAC's 
perceptions  of  night  bombing.  The  report 
also  noted  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
Luftwaffe's  independent  status  to  its  opera¬ 
tions.  It  identified  only  two  German  weak¬ 
nesses:  "relatively  inadequate  numbers  of 
trained  personnel  .  .  .  and  the  questionable 
adequacy  of  necessary  material  stocks  for 
wartime  support  of  the  armed  forces."18  To 
American  air  officers,  neither  of  these  weak¬ 
nesses  indicated  anything  amiss  in  the  Luft¬ 
waffe's  conception  of  aerial  warfare. 

Then,  on  1  September  1939,  Germany 
launched  its  attack  against  Poland.  The  Luft¬ 
waffe  entered  the  fray  with  all  of  its  dive- 
bombers,  70  percent  of  its  bombers,  and  50 
percent  of  its  fighters.19  Two  geographically 
based  air  fleets,  Luftflotten  1  and  4,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  offensive.  During  the  initial 
stages  of  the  attack,  the  Luftwaffe  directed 
most  of  its  operations  against  Polish  air¬ 
fields.  On  3  September,  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  the  aircraft  and  munitions  industries. 
Only  after  these  two  missions  had  been 
completed  did  the  Luftwaffe  turn  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  close  air  support  of  the 
Wehrmacht.20  Albert  Kesselring,  then  com¬ 
mander  of  Luftflotte  1,  later  noted  that  doc¬ 
trinal  considerations  dictated  this  order  of 
operations:  "According  to  the  operation 
principle  governing  the  Luftwaffe,  the  en¬ 
emy  air  force  and  the  aircraft  factories  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  airfields  were  to 
be  attacked."21 

During  the  ground-support  phase  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Luftwaffe  concentrated  on  interdict¬ 
ing  enemy  supply  and  communications. 
Other  targets  included  masses  of  reserve 
troops  and  the  retreating  Polish  forces  Few  re 
ports  exist  which  recount  direct  support  of 
army  operations  or  the  use  of  the  Luftwaffe  as 
aerial  artillery.  On  trial  at  Nuremberg,  Field 
Marshal  Kesselring  insisted  that  operations 
such  as  the  bombing  of  Warsaw,  although  "se 
vere  measures,”  were  "army  actionfs],”22  con¬ 


ducted  only  at  the  army's  request  and  then 
for  tactical  purposes.23  In  fact,  Luftwaffe  doc¬ 
trine  proscribed  the  use  of  terror  bombing, 
and  "very  detailed  instructions  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht 
(OKW)  that  only  these  military  targets 
should  be  bombed. "24 

By  no  means  does  this  constraint  towards 
the  bombing  of  civilian  populations  imply 
that  the  Luftwaffe  espoused  any  less  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  strategic  operations.  Although 


Although  German  aircraft  did  un¬ 
dertake  missions  in  direct  support  of 
ground  troops,  the  bulk  of  their  op¬ 
erations  was  directed  against  the  Pol¬ 
ish  air  forces  vital  industries,  and 
lines  of  support  and  communication. 


German  aircraft  did  undertake  missions  in 
direct  support  of  ground  troops,  the  bulk  of 
their  operations  was  directed  against  the  Pol¬ 
ish  air  force,  vital  industries,  and  lines  of 
support  and  communication.  Indeed,  only 
poor  weather  conditions  had  prevented  the 
Germans  from  "launching  a  massive,  all-out 
attack  on  the  military  installations  and  ar¬ 
mament  factories  of  Warsaw  to  break  Polish 
resistance  at  the  start  of  the  campaign."25 

Moreover,  the  commanders  of  the  Luft¬ 
flotten  attributed  the  campaign's  success  to 
the  Luftwaffe's  independence.  Alexander 
Loehr,  Luftflotte  4's  commander,  stated  that 
"the  Air  Force  was  to  operate  for  the  first 
time  in  world  history  as  an  independent 
arm.  Thereby  it  was  to  open  up  new  aspects 
of  a  strategy  which  in  its  principles  had  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  throughout  the  course  of 
history.”26  Field  Marshal  Kesselring  sec¬ 
onded  his  comrade:  "The  Polish  campaign 
was  the  touchstone  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  German  Air  Force."27 

The  Luftwaffe's  operations  against  Poland 
reflected  the  successful  use  of  an  airpower 
doctrine  emphasizing  the  independent  na- 
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ture  of  air  forces,  the  priority  of  gaining  air 
superiority,  and  attacks  against  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives.  Direct  support  of  ground  forces 
proceeded  only  after,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
other  missions.  The  unique  characteristics  of 
their  Polish  enemies  dictated  the  Germans' 
strategy,  and  Luftwaffe  doctrine  flexed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it.  The  effect  of  this  employ¬ 
ment  scheme  on  the  outcome  of  the 
campaign  betrays  its  strategic  nature.  Ameri¬ 
can  observers  recognized  and  appreciated 
the  Luftwaffe's  strategy.  The  USA  AC,  and 
Gen  Henry  H.  Arnold  in  particular,  were  re¬ 
assured  that  American  "tactical  school  theo¬ 
ries  seemed  to  be  generally  in  accord  with 
German  tactics."28 

On  10  May  1940,  this  aerial  strategy 
changed  subtly  with  the  launching  of  the  of¬ 
fensive  against  France.29  Although  the  Luft¬ 
waffe's  immediate  goal  was  the  same  as  in 
Poland— the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  air 
forces--this  time  its  aircraft  would  also  be 
used  from  the  outset  in  direct  support  of 
ground  operations.30  Direct  support  of 
ground  forces  remained  a  high  priority 
throughout  the  western  offensive.  On  11 
May,  the  enormous  number  of  German 
bombers  needed  for  attacks  against  columns 
of  French  ground  troops  prevented  their  em¬ 
ployment  in  other  missions.31  When  the 
Luftwaffe  focused  its  attacks  on  ground 
units,  it  emphasized  concentration  at  critical 
points.  For  example,  on  20  May,  ground 
commanders  called  in  the  Luftwaffe  for  a 
mission  against  enemy  troops  in  order  to  en- 
I  arge  th e  bri  dgeh ead  o ver  th e  So mme  Ri  ver. 32 
Later  in  the  campaign,  the  German  com¬ 
mander  requested  attacks  against  enemy  rail 
and  communication  lines  between  Rheims 
and  Paris33  Despite  the  ground-support 
character  of  these  missions,  they  had  a  pro¬ 
foundly  strategic  effect.  Marc  Bloch,  a 
French  army  officer  who  became  a  partisan 
after  the  fall  of  France,  recorded  his  impres¬ 
sion  following  an  attack  by  the  Luftwaffe’s 
dive-bombers  on  22  May:  "the  effect  of 
bombing  on  the  nerves  is  far-reaching,  and 
can  break  the  potential  of  resistance  over  a 
large  area.  It  was  doubtless  with  that  end  in 


view  that  the  enemy  High  Command  sent 
wave  after  wave  of  bombers  to  attack  us.  The 
result  came  up  only  too  well  to  their  expec¬ 
tations."34 

The  Luftwaffe's  increased  number  of 
direct-support  missions,  however,  did  not 
pre-empt  all  independent  operations.  In 
mid-  May,  in  a  show  of  force  inspired  by 
Herman  Goring,  the  Luftwaffe  bombed  the 
downtown  area  of  Rotterdam,  the  capital  of 
Holland.35  This  attack  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  after 
only  five  days  of  combat.36  At  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  trials,  Field  Marshal  Kesselring  con¬ 
ceded  the  strategic  nature  of  the  attack: 
"This  one  attack  brought  immediate  peace 
to  Holland."37  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  3 
J  une,  the  Luftwaffe  launched  another  largely 
strategic  attack-Operation  Paula.  Lasting  for 
two  days,  it  was  a  series  of  aerial  strikes 
against  the  aerodromes  and  aircraft  factories 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  The  Luftwaffe  an¬ 
ticipated  that  this  attack  might,  like  the  one 
on  Rotterdam,  produce  a  worthwhile  de¬ 
spondency  among  France’s  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.38  Overall,  the  Luftwaffe's  operations, 
whether  in  support  of  the  army  or  carried 
out  independently,  had  the  desired  im¬ 
pact— on  24  June,  under  the  combined 
weight  of  the  German  air  and  ground  offen¬ 
sives,  French  resolve  col  lapsed.39 

During  the  course  of  the  western  offen¬ 
sive,  American  military  attaches  reported 
constantly  to  the  War  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  on  what  was  transpiring.  As 
early  as  29  May  1940,  the  military  attache  in 
Paris,  Captjohn  Sterling,  dispatched  hisfirst 
major  effort  to  synthesize  developments  in 
the  aerial  battle.  The  report  noted  that  many 
of  the  Luftwaffe’s  missions  had  been  in  di¬ 
rect  support  of  ground  forces.  "The  German 
air  offensive  over  French  territory  has  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  operations  in  close  sup¬ 
port  of  mechanized  ground  troops,  use  of 
aerial  bombardment  against  fortifications 
prior  to  and  during  attack,  [and]  machine 
gunning  of  enemy  troops  prior  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  attack."40  Nonetheless,  the  attache 
pointed  out  that  "independent  missions 
have  daily  attacked  airdromes,  [and]  railway 
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By  1939,  the  Luftwaffe  was  prepared  and  designed  to  provide  army  and  navy  cooperation  units  in  the  form  of 
ground-  attack  aircraft,  including  two-engine  bombers,  such  as  this  Junkers  Ju.88. 


yards  and  stations  scattered  over  almost  all 
of  France.”41  Regarding  specific  bombard¬ 
ment  techniques,  the  dispatch  declined  to 
undertake  a  detailed  analysis.  "Tactics  em¬ 
ployed  by  German  bombers  have  varied  con¬ 
siderably;  bombing  has  been  conducted 
from  all  altitudes,  both  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  [dive-bombing].”42 

Subsequent  reports  took  a  more  critical 
stance  with  regard  to  bombardment.  Al¬ 
though  the  attaches  continued  to  stress  the 
effectiveness  of  missions  supporting  Ger¬ 
man  ground  forces,  independent  operations 
received  less  praise.  One  report  noted  that 
"Germany  .  .  .  concluded  early  in  the  war 
that  low  altitude  dive  bombing  was  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  comparatively  few  high  altitude 
attacks  have  been  made."43  A  subsequent 
dispatch  proclaimed  that  "the  Germans  have 
been  very  much  surprised  at  their  low  effi¬ 
ciency  [in  bombardment]  and  will  find  ways 


of  improving  as  soon  as  the  present  job  [of 
defeating  France]  is  finished."44  American 
intelligence  officers  understood  that  the 
Luftwaffe  had  engaged  significant  elements 
in  ground-support  operations  and  had  in¬ 
creased  its  reliance  on  dive-bombers.  They 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  either  of  these 
phenomena  signaled  either  a  rejection  of  in¬ 
dependent  strategic  operations  or  the  Luft¬ 
waffe's  subservience  to  the  Wehrmacht. 
Indeed,  USAAC  analysts  fully  expected  the 
Luftwaffe  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  perfect 
bombing  techniques  in  light  of  these  set¬ 
backs. 

Nonetheless,  the  attaches  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  effective  coordination  be¬ 
tween  ground  and  air  forces  to  Germany's 
success.45  War  Department  studies  reveal  a 
further  appreciation  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  doc¬ 
trine,  especially  in  regards  to  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  operations  with  ground  forces.  The 
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German  success  was  attributed  to  unity  of 
command  by  an  intelligence  memorandum 
of  12  June  1940.  "The  efforts  of  the  land,  sea 
and  air  forces  are  subordinated  and  directed 
to  the  task  at  hand.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole 
these  efforts  are  coordinated  by  the  German 
High  Command  and  the  Supreme  General 
Staff."  This,  however,  did  not  imply  that  the 
Luftwaffe  was  viewed  as  an  extension  of  the 
army.  The  memorandum  noted  that  only  ob¬ 
servation  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  were 
assigned  to  ground  forces.  "In  general, 
pursuit  aviation  is  not  allotted  to  army  units  . 

.  .  There  is  no  known  instance  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  bombardment  aviation  to  army 
units."  Even  in  direct  ground  support,  the 
Luftwaffe  insisted  on  centralized  control  to 
maximize  flexibility.  "Bombardment  units 
are  controlled  by  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  particular  operation,  and  .  .  .  they 
may  often  be  transferred  from  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  another  by  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand.”46 

A  month  later,  on  2  July  1940,  just  one 
week  after  the  fall  of  France,  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  General  Arnold  noted  that  despite 
the  high  degree  of  coordination  between  the 
German  armed  forces,  all  three  services  were 
"free  to  develop  their  peculiar  powers  and 
no  one  of  the  armed  forces  is  subordinated 
to  the  needs  of  another."  The  Luftwaffe’s  ef¬ 
fectiveness  stemmed  not  only  from  its 
autonomous  status  under  OKW,  but  also 
from  "mandatory  lateral  coordination.”  The 
report  quickly  added  that  OKW  enforced 
this  mandatory  coordination  "through  the 
normal  chain  of  command  of  each  of  the 
armed  forces,  rather  than  by  attaching  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  of  one  of  the  armed  forces  to 
a  subordinate  unit  of  another.”47 

The  Luftwaffe’s  doctrine  also  received  at¬ 
tention  from  the  War  Department.  An  intel¬ 
ligence  section  memorandum  of  6  July  1940 
observed  that  initially  the  majority  of  Luft¬ 
waffe  units  were  assigned  to  the  destruction 
of  the  French  airforce.  "When  this  objective 
was  accomplished,  and  when  the  hostile  rear 
area  was  sufficiently  disrupted,  then  close 
support  came  into  the  picture."  Thus,  even 
the  War  Department  found  that  the  Luftwaf¬ 


fe’s  priorities  remained  air  superiority,  inter¬ 
diction,  and  close  air  support.48 

The  Luftwaffe  accomplished  its  basic  mis¬ 
sion  of  "el i mi nat[i ng]  effective  hostile  air 
power  from  the  decisive  area  ...  by  attack¬ 
ing  factories  and  airdromes,  by  air  combat 
and  by  antiaircraft  fire."  Once  this  task  was 
finished,  it  then  directed  the  "main  weight 
of  [the]  attack  .  .  .  against  objectives  in  the 
rear  of  the  front  line  troops.”  The  main 
goals  of  this  phase  of  operations  were  "to 
paralyze  Allied  communications"  and  inter¬ 
dict  lines  of  supply.  In  the  final  phase  of  air 
operations-elose  air  support— 'Germany  had 
remarkable  teamwork  between  its  air  force 
units  and  its  fast  moving  land  units."49 

American  officers  understood  that  this 
"teamwork"  did  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
Luftwaffe  independence.  "Except  for  obser¬ 
vation  the  Germans  employed  their  air  force 
as  a  Theatre  of  Operations  weapon.  .  .  .  The 
air  force  was  employed  in  mass.”  While  not¬ 
ing  that  "the  German  conception  of  air 
power  is  to  retain  a  maximum  of  flexibility 
of  employment,"  the  report  cautioned  that 
"the  Germans  obtained  timely  close  support 
of  their  armored  units  without  attaching 
bombardment  or  pursuit  to  these  ground 
forces."50 

The  War  Department’s  intelligence  re¬ 
ports  during  and  immediately  after  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  France  clearly  presented  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  Luftwaffe's  doctrine.  A 
1940  revision  of  Luftwaffe  Manual  16  reiter¬ 
ated  the  doctrine  developed  during  the  in¬ 
terwar  years  and  employed  since  September 
1939.  The  section  of  the  manual  devoted  to 
operations  began  with  a  passage  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  gaining  air  superiority:  "The  en¬ 
emy  air  force  will  be  combated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war."  To  accomplish  this, 
the  manual  advised  attacks  against  an  ene¬ 
my’s  air  force  in  the  air,  at  the  aerodromes, 
and  at  the  production  and  supply  facilities.51 
The  manual  stressed  flexibility  when  dis¬ 
cussing  ground-support  operations:  "De¬ 
pending  on  the  situation,  the  time,  the  type 
of  target,  manner  of  operation,  terrain,  and 
our  own  strength,  the  manner  and  extent  of 
cooperation  with  the  army  will  be  deter- 
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mined.  There  is  no  modeled  pattern."52  The 
vital  importance  of  interdiction  was  also  rec¬ 
ognized:  "Attacks  carried  out  in  the  rear 
echelon  of  the  zone  of  operations  will  ham¬ 
per  the  supply  of  the  battle  zone  and  lead  to 
considerable  difficulties  in  prompt  supply  of 
units,  particularly  in  critical  situations."53 

However,  the  revised  manual  devoted 
more  space  to  strategic  bombardment  than 
to  any  other  mission.  There  were  separate 
sections  describing  the  rationale  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  attacking  production,  food,  imports, 
the  power  grid,  and  government  centers.54  It 
also  devoted  a  section  to  the  reasons  and 
methods  for  attacks  against  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  centers.  Under  normal  conditions,  such 
operations  would  not  be  allowed.  "Attacks 
upon  cities  for  [the]  purpose  of  terrorizing 
the  population  will  not  be  carried  out.” 
However,  if  the  enemy  attacked  civilian 
populations  first,  then  '"retaliation  attacks' 
can  be  the  sole  means  of  dissuading  the  en¬ 
emy  from  such  acts  of  brutal  aerial  warfare." 
The  manual  cautioned  that  random  missions 
against  population  centers  could  backfire: 
"At  wrong  moments,  and  at  false  estimations 
of  desired  effect  on  the  enemy,  a  stiffening 
will  of  resistance— Instead  of  shock— may  be 
the  consequence."55 


We  have  truncated  the  definition  of 
strategic  airpower  to  such  a  degree 
that  to  many  people  it  now  equates  to 
strategic  bombardment 


The  Luftwaffe  of  1940  was  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  independent  operations.  This 
took  several  forms,  from  gaining  air  superi¬ 
ority,  through  the  centralized  control  of 
ground-support  aircraft,  to  interdiction  and 
strategic  bombing  operations  (which  could— 
under  certain  conditions— include  missions 
against  the  enemy  population).  Resource 
scarcity  partially  explains  the  apparent  lack 
of  emphasis  on  the  bombardment  aspects  of 
this  doctrine.  In  his  examination  of  the  rea¬ 


sons  for  the  Luftwaffe’s  defeat,  Williamson 
Murray  argued  that  "pre-war  period  Ger¬ 
many  was  never  in  a  position  to  build  a  'str¬ 
ategic'  bombing  force."56  In  addition, 
Murray  asserts  that  a  geographic  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  contributed  to  Germany's  concentration 
on  territorial  advances:  "It  would  pay  the 
Reich  little  benefit  to  launch  'strategic' 
bombing  attacks  against  Paris,  Warsaw  or 
Prague  at  the  same  time  that  enemy  ground 
forces  seized  the  Rhineland  or  Silesia."57 

Despite  the  Luftwaffe's  lack  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  strategic  bombardment  aircraft,  at¬ 
tempts  to  belittle  the  strategic  dimensions  of 
Luftwaffe  doctrine  must  inevitably  founder. 
The  claim  that  "the  [German]  bomber  force 
had  been  used  [during  the  western  offen¬ 
sive]  solely  as  a  tactical  air  arm,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  four  days’  strategic 
employment  in  France"58  displays  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  distinctions  between 
categories  of  air  operations.  More  tenable  is 
the  position  that  "the  Luftwaffe's  support  of 
the  ground  forces  during  campaigns  was  on 
such  a  scale  that  it  cannot  be  described  as 
'tactical.'"59  Additionally,  operational  flexi¬ 
bility,  so  crucial  to  the  stunning  success  of 
the  Luftwaffe  through  June  1940,  existed 
largely  because  of  the  air  arm’s  independent 
status. 

War  Department  queries  into  Luftwaffe 
doctrine  during  the  first  10  months  of 
World  War  II  resulted  in  a  surprisingly  accu¬ 
rate  assessment  of  the  German  ai  r  force's  op- 
erations,  organization,  and  degree  of 
autonomy.  American  air  officers  understood 
that  the  Luftwaffe  valued  strategic  bombard¬ 
ment— but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
missions,  such  as  centrally  controlled 
ground  support  and  deep  interdiction.  In¬ 
deed,  the  record  reveals  that  the  USAAC  tac¬ 
itly  understood  that  the  flexible  nature  of 
German  doctrine  afforded  the  Luftwaffe  a 
greater  strategic  impact  than  massive  bom¬ 
bardment  alone.60 

During  the  latter  half  of  1940,  this  per¬ 
ception  changed  radically  as  the  Luftwaffe's 
deficiencies  became  more  obvious.  The  first 
demonstration  of  fallibility  occurred  over 
Dunkirk  in  June  1940.  Although  Goring  as- 
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sured  Hitler  that  the  Luftwaffe  could  turn 
the  British  evacuation  effort  into  another 
Warsaw  or  Rotterdam,  the  Royal  Air  Force 
inflicted  such  heavy  losses  that  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  ceased  operations  against  Dunkirk  by 
2  June.61 

That  autumn,  the  Luftwaffe’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  became  even  more  apparent.  On  13 
August,  the  Luftwaffe  launched  an  offensive 
against  the  British  Isles  in  preparation  for  an 
amphibious  invasion  by  the  Wehrmacht.  Hit¬ 
ler  issued  his  Operational  Directive  #17 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  these  opera¬ 
tions:  "The  German  Air  Force  must  with  all 
means  in  their  power  and  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  destroy  the  English  air  force.  The  at¬ 
tacks  must  in  the  first  instance  be  directed 
against  flying  formations,  their  ground  or¬ 
ganisations,  and  their  supply  organisations, 
and  in  the  second  against  aircraft  production 
industry  and  the  industries  engaged  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  anti-aircraft  equipment.”62 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Fuhrer  had  de¬ 
fined  the  Luftwaffe's  mission  in  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  the  earlier  Continental  of¬ 
fensives,  Germany  failed  in  its  attempts  to 
subdue  Britain.  The  lack  of  long-range  bom¬ 
bardment  aircraft  generated  a  feeling  among 
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Allied  military  leaders  that  the  Luftwaffe  did 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  independ¬ 
ent  and  strategic  operations.63  From  that 
stance,  it  was  not  too  great  a  step  to  the 
postwar  conclusion  that  the  Luftwaffe  "was 
in  effect  the  hand-maid  of  the  German 
Army."64 

The  sagacious  and  sophisticated  view  of 
air  strategy  held  by  many  German  air¬ 
men— and  appreciated  by  their  American 
counterparts  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Brit¬ 
ain— speaks  to  the  situation  in  which  the  US 
Air  Force  finds  itself  today.  As  the  changing 
world  situation  continues  to  de-emphasize 
the  classic  mission  of  strategic  bombard¬ 
ment,  the  Air  Force  must  recognize  the  truly 
strategic  importance  of  other  missions. 
Other  missions  such  as  deep  interdiction, 
close  air  support,  and  military  airlift  also 
meet  the  test  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz's  defi¬ 
nition  of  strategy:  to  have  an  effect  on  "the 
object  of  war."65  Not  only  massive  aerial 
bombardment  but  any  mission  which  has 
"an  effect  on  the  war  as  a  whole"  qual  ifies  as 
a  strategic  effort.66  The  American  airmen  ob¬ 
serving  the  Luftwaffe's  operations  in  1939 
and  1940  clearly  understood  the  nuances  of 
airpower  doctrine-and  we  would  do  well  to 
reflect  on  their  example.  □ 
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